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tive faculty as a falsification of natural truth, detaches the momentary im- 
pression from our general ideas, although apart from these general ideas 
visual perception would, as a matter of fact, be impossible. Instead of 
seeing mechanically, the actual process is to make a significant picture out 
of the retinal image by the contribution of ideas, and this is true of kines- 
thetic sensations in sculpture as well as of visual sensations in painting. 

Form acquires visual expression by foils of light and shade ; varying 
degrees of brightness and darkness model, as it were, the object. In our 
visual experience these represent to us spatial values. Spatial effects in 
nature are the product of several factors, — the object's actual form, 
chromatic perspective, degrees of illumination, and the observer's point of 
view, — and these factors are unified only for the eye, but are otherwise 
isolated. In this visual unity we have otherwise separate conditions 
working simultaneously. The specifically artistic skill of the painter con- 
sists in his ability to discover the visual values of space, and on these de- 
pends the unity of his image and its power to create in the beholder an 
idea of space. 

Seeing is a combination of the optical function and the mental act of 
understanding. Similarly, we say a child can read only when the word 
presents not merely letters but meaning. The spatial content of a work of 
art is so arranged as to present that appearance of an object or group of 
objects "which is recognized as of all possible appearances the one most 
readable" (p. ioo). Art is not a panoramic nor a photographic repro- 
duction, in which the aim is mere illusion or mere imitation. 

Ideas of organization, function, or movement, are derivative factors of 
already established spatial ideas. What is meant by the ' life of nature ' is, 
in reality, the animation of nature through our ideas. The life of a hand 
is felt whether it be in repose or in motion ; in the resting form we conjec- 
ture the mode of functioning ; " the organic body we conceive as a com- 
plex of forms bearing the impress of certain functional possibilities." To 
these spatial ideas and forms we attach certain organic and functional 
factors, imported into them from our knowledge. The unity of functional 
values can be represented only as a unity of spatial values ; the visual im- 
pression is the artist's goal. The crudity of realism is due to its not trans- 
forming functional into spatial values. 

The book is translated into clear English and is a valuable addition to 
our literature on the psychology of art. 

W. A. Hammond. 
Cornell University. 

The Philosophical Works of Leibnitz : Comprising the Monadology, New 
System of Nature, Principles of Nature and of Grace, Letters to Clarke, 
Refutation of Spinoza, and his other important philosophical opuscules, 
together with the Abridgment of the Theodicy and extracts from the New 
Essays on Human Understanding. Translated from the orginal Latin 
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and French, with notes, by George Martin Duncan. Second Edition. 

New Haven, The Tuttle, Morehouse, and Taylor Company, 1908. — 

pp. ix, 409. 

In the ' ' Prefatory Note to the Second Edition, ' ' the relation between this 
edition and the first is clearly stated as follows. " The translations have 
been revised ; the Preface to the Codex Diplomaticus Juris Gentium has 
been removed from the notes to the body of the work, where it properly 
belongs ; the extracts from the Nouveaux Essais have been inserted among 
the other pieces in chronological order ; and a few bibliographical changes 
and additions have been made in the notes, including a full list of the 
English renderings of Leibnitz's writings. With these exceptions the work 
is substantially unchanged." 

It would be gratuitous to write a critical notice of a book that was first 
published in 1890, and that has been constantly used by teachers of the 
history of philosophy ever since, except for the brief interval during which 
it was out of print. The present writer was doubtless only one of many 
teachers of philosophy who wrote at once to the publishers, when the first 
edition was exhausted, representing the importance of publishing a new 
edition of this book, which has become practically indispensable for classes 
working in early modern philosophy. Mr. Langley's translation of the 
Nouveaux Essais, while very useful for other purposes, was no proper sub- 
stitute for Professor Duncan's book, not only on account of its length 
(nearly six hundred closely printed pages being devoted to the translation 
of the Nouveaux Essais alone, the whole book numbering over eight hun- 
dred and fifty pages), but because the briefer essays translated by Professor 
Duncan are really much more representative of the various sides of Leib- 
niz's philosophical activity, as, indeed, is plainly evident from the constant 
references made to them in all histories of modern philosophy. Profes- 
sor Latta's translation of certain of the same essays (with notes that the 
advanced student will find helpful) is not an adequate substitute for Profes- 
sor Duncan's book, as it includes hardly more than a fifth as many essays. 
In short, it is a genuine pleasure to see again in print a book that has 
proved itself nearly indispensable for the use of general classes ; and it 
may be taken for granted that the revision of the translation and the other 
changes are such as one would expect from the scholarship of the translator. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 
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